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three passages 
the resurrection. 
tween l 


7 A} 
ana A 


Ormazd 


Oo ] 
good 


bel ng to 


nearer to 
Moreover, 
the great nation 
spiration and life, 


by Mohammed 


adversary of good. 
that 


chess with th 


by Retzscl playing 

r his soul, 
Guido of the 
Satan, 
Lost 
and Goethe’s Faust, could perhaps never 
have appeared in Christendom, had it 
not been for the influence of the system 
of Zoroaster on Jewish, and, through 


a picture as j 
onflict between Michael and 


c 
such poems as Milton’s 


Paradise 


* Spiegel, Vend., Farg. XIX. note. 
+ Vendidad, Farg. XVIII. x10, Farvardin-Yasht, 
XVI. 


» eeded, and 
into whose abyss both shall return. 
This 


timated by the 
F 


nmation is also in- 


woaster and the Zend-Avesta. 


Jewish, on Chr 


after the return 
Devil 


istian thought. 


from Babylon 
and demons, in conflict with man, 
urt of the company of spir- 


Jewish mythology. 
before, as mess 


devils there were 


absolute 


en an 


ig all in- 


1] 7 ] 
worid, e€xciudl!r 
Sa- 
f God, 


of wv 


not a 


rL ; 
VOrK, IN- 


” ° 
LOWINE, 
> 
SO 


have 


1 

ia resur- 
. , 
jucement. nese 
en supposed, 


ome to tI 


the great system 


y prepared 
ttachment for 
developed affinities 
battle-cry to 


t wrong 


lthings. |] 


the Persian fa 


oor 
4 


most 


} Tn re03) 
nd the ¢1 uS vell 


And 


jews needed this 


ot being. 
it seems 
support of finding another nation also 
hating idolatry, 


rise abe ve 


before they could rea 
their tendency to backslide 


into it. mouth of two wit- 
spiritual worship of God 
was established ; 


} } | f 
took the hand of 


nesses,” th 
and not till Zoroaster 
Moses did the Jews 
cease to be idolaters. After the return 
from the captivity, that tendency wholly 
disappears. 


But a deeper and more essential 
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point of agreement is to be found in 
the special practical character of the 
two systems, regarding life as a bat- 
tle between right and wrong, waged 
by a communion of good men fighting 
against bad men and bad principles. 
Perhaps, in reading the New Testa- 
ment, we do not always see how much 
Christianity turns around the phrase, 
and the idea behind it, of a “kingdom 
of heaven.” 


“ Blessed 


The Beatitudes begin 
are the poor in spirit, for 


theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Both John the Baptist and Christ an- 
nounce that gdom of heaven is 
The parables revolve round 


the kin 
idea of “the kingdom,” which 
irst to this, and then to that ; 
ssing on into the Epistles, we 
‘kingdom of heaven ”’ still as 
con eption of ¢ ‘hristianity. 
lom of God is not meat 
and so forth. 
uliar conception of the Mes- 
'*the King,” the Anointed 


an “i nor ay 
iivine Monarchy. 


he king- 

He himself ac- 
himself the Christ. 
l he, to Pilate, “ that 
To this end was I born, 
the 
should bear witness unto 


cause came I into 


there ran the 
- association 
l tO eCs- 
the world. 
to divide ; 
of selfishness is to vio- 

nly goodness and truth are ca- 

le of real communion, interpene- 
tration, and so of organic life and 
I This is their strength, power, 


hope. the efforts at 
associated action in antiquity, such as 
the College of Pyth 


Ia+ 


1atO, 


Hence all 


agoras, the ideal 
the Spartan Com- 
the 
tutions of 


. ayn : 
Republic of I 


monwealth, the communities of 


‘ +} : naetie te a 
Essenes, we monastic 1mnsil 


Asia and Europe; and hence too the 
modern attempts, in Protestantism, by 


Zoroaster and the Zena- 


vesta. 167 
Fourier, the Moravians, the Shakers, 
Saint-Simon, Robert Owen, and oth- 
ers. 

But among the Jews this desire ap- 
peared, first in their national organiza- 
tion, as a theosophic and theocratic 
community, and afterward, when this 
broke down and the nation was divided, 
in a larger prophetic hope of the Mes- 
sianic times. There is a tendency in 


the human mind, when it sees a great 


, 

a leader. 

So the Jewish hope looked for a leader. 
\ 


work to be done, to look for 


Their true King was to come, and un- 
der him peace and righteousness were 
to reign, and 
begin on earth. 


It was to 


heaven 
on earth. 
And so 


kingdom of 
It was to be 
be here and now. 
hey waited and longed. 

Meantime, in the Persian religion, the 
There 
also the work of life was, to unite to- 


seed of the same hope was sown. 


gether in a community of good men and 
good angels, against bad men and dev- 
ils, and so make a kingdom of heaven. 
Long and sore should the conflict be ; 
but the victory at last would be sure. 
And they also looked for a Sosioch, or 
was to be what the 
was to be to the Jews. And 
s the deep and real point of 


and 


this makes the profound meaning of the 


Mediator, who 
Messiah 
here wa 


union between the two religons ; 


story of the Star which was seen in the 
East and which guided the Magi of 
Zoroaster to the cradle of Christ. 

Jesus came to be the Messiah. He 
fulfilled that great hope as he did oth- 
It was not fulfilled, in the sense 
of the letter of a prophecy being acted 


ers. 


out, but in the sense of the prophecy 
being carried up and on to its highest 
point, and so being filled full of truth 
and value. The first and chief 
pose of Christianity was, not to 
the souls of hereafter, as the 
Church has often taught, but to found a 


pur- 
save 


men 


1? 


kingdom of heaven here, on earth and 
It was not to say, “ Lo here! 


in time. 
or “Lo there!” but to say, 
’; “the kingdom 


the accepted time”; 
In thus con- 
tinuing and developing to its highest 


point the central idea of his national 


‘ Noe te 
ivoW 18 


of God is among you.” 





another in Ih 


1 


} 


small body of Par 


she heard a s! 


and looking down 





house 
next wo- 
men, t seemed 


as if they had all dropped their occupa- 


tions as soon as the sad news reached 
them, that they might go down to the 


” he 


e- 
Ye 


dear 


r 


ane 
ise, — and give tl 


assistan¢ 


sa receiv 


2 ans 


7 
answered, ” 


uid, “her swee 


t 


L 


presence 
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lost, —it is , and if had 
hope of her delightful company in 


gone 5 we 


his life only, — we should be misera- 


ble. But it is not so ;— we shall go to 
her.” 

Vain were Delia 
not 
so heavily her 
that when he 


his consolations ; 


ceased to weep and lament, but 


to m And 


mourning spirit burdened, 


ourn. was 
to leave home 
Mr. Holcombe went 
and said to Det- 


1 
Was a 


out 


} 


ugain on his 
pastoral business, 


to the 
wiler: 


doctor ’s office 


she don’t 


Ever 


* Delia does not slec p, 
eat anything, she don’t talk any 
has been in a 


You must do 


ince our—loss, she 

1at troubles me. 
Michael.” 
reaction ; 
am waiting for it,” said the doctor. 
“There must, or 
swered Friend. “ You must 
thing for her; she must be brought out 
of this state.” 

‘I think,” said Detwiler, after a few 
} 


moments, which ap} 


she will die,” an- 


do some- 


1 1 
eared to | 


ments of reflection, but were 


hesitation, - 


moments oOi 


Friend, it is more for you than for her- 


1c 


self that she grieves. 


thé 
‘I have suspected that! 
nave suspected that. 


~ go to-day and tell her — 
his affliction there nothing 

: 1] 
uid 


h 
1c SHO 


tian hope 
have as- 
it has 

she must 

ny self only by 


not think 


remembering that am the pastor of 
Tell her 1 have tested the 
promise that as my day is 


gth shall | 


this people. 
truth of the 
believe 


my stren She will 


Hol- 


was sit- 


The doctor went to see Mrs. 


ombe that afternoon. Edna 
ing with Delia, and when she saw that 
took a book 
ssed 

from her 

forehead, and kissed > might 
have kissed old Annie Gell, and then, 
without saying a word, upstairs. 
There was a word which she would 


was coming she rose, 


the book-shelf, and 


stroked 


ir 


l 
yy Delia the hair 


her, as she 


went 


[August, 


have liked to speak,— a name which 
Delia had not heard pronounced since 
the voice of her child had perished ; 
yet perhaps not sarag it was diffi- 
cult for her to utter 
sound mi 


— because the 
ght be unwelcome — she left 
it unsaid. 

said Delia, 
be her husband that 
visit. “ Mr. 
turn.” 


“Friend isn’t at home,” 


as if it could 
the doctor 
Castle 


Yes,” 


only 
1 P ~ 
had come to 
has had another 
down 


sitting 


answered, 4 
a bad 
trouble in 
the best thing 
the por- 
hever way we turn, 


‘poor Castle is in 


much 
iat 


is to 


So 
t} 
ul 
in do, ind, 


Whi 


we ¢ accept 
tion given 
there is no 
Why 
her? 


) 13 
Snouid 


sure, Delia?” he an- 


is more and more a com 


fort 1at we had our darling to 
lose.” 
that it isn’ 


for o 


“Do you not see 
myself that I mourn, —1 
moment?” she replied. “But to see 


Friend, that his heart is torn! 


<now 


vith Edna, and see Rosa 
lost t of God’s wrath 
has fallen o 


vhat those 


You will never know 
I me, 
lives 


hildre n were to 


— how 


which I 


come too n 


held them off 
not love too 
He has often tried to 
saying that 


I have as 


must well or 
ear. 
comfort me by God sent 
time when it was possi- 

osa to love each other 


ble for her a R 
that there should always 


like sisters, 
seem to be a link between us two. |] 
cannot bear it. 

“ Delia, it is what you must b¢ 

She much startled by 
these as if she had not before 

1ecessity of the case. 

acknowledged ; 
“T must. 


seemed as 
words 
realized the 

‘I must,” and 


You 


she 
she bowed her head. 
are B right. oa 
‘Then you can.” 
“ Show me how I can.” 
“ You know the consequences if you 
do not.” 
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“Yes, you are right; a bishop and a 
church disgraced.” 

“Do you mean to kill yourself with 
these reproaches?” exclaimed Det- 
wiler. “The whole country is witness 
to the value of example as 
a Christian wife and mother, and as a 
Though I 


your good 


public servant, moreover. 
was in the dark when I urged the suit 
of this saint, I - 
“ Be still,” cried Delia, and she hid 
her After 
looked up again. 


face. many moments she 


“If he had been 


taken away I could have borne it, be- 
L- 


cause — because, Michael, he has be- 
come more than my life tome. I can 
thout injustice to —to —” 
ou may,” said the doctor. 
vledge the step was the worst 
a good woman could have taken. 
i And 
Remem- 
Hol- 


so beau- 


ou took 
little 
a mad 
1 made 


ife beautiful to him ; 


the step. 
you Rosa. 


Friend 


be beautiful, 

Remember 
this 
with sweet thoughts 


‘e consecrated 


of her. 
given, or t 
that which you are 


tain the 


grieve that she was 
But do 
} alt tin oe a 

j pound to do, main- 
honor of the church and your 
own honor.” 


was taken. 


lie to the end, —till 


= : . i" 
ft me desolate ! ” 


out my 


has le 


just to yourself, and to the 


lwind 

“Be 
ister of this people ; to y 
to this rare girl, who will be a blessing 


min- 
2235 

ur chiuaren, — 
will but let her. 


to you, i Be just 


to your e; they will never guess 
this which you have borne, — borne so 
long that 


son to all th 


would actually seem trea- 
e sacred relations you hold, 
Id fail to bear it to the end.” 

stood. “] 


if you sl 

Delia r have lost 
my light,” she said, despairingly ; “ are 
you speaking for the Devil, Michael ?’ 

“For yourself, and all you love best, 
Delia; that certainly is not the Devil. 
People who have lived as long as you 


and I have do not need so much hope 
and faith as simple courage to hold on, 
to endure. This poor makeshift is all 
I look for, for myself.” 
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The doctor had simply endeavored 
to keep her mind steadily on the fact 
that the time had passed for leaving 
the church, or for formally returning 
to it, persuaded that she would sooner 
recover her self-possession, and once 
more stand fast, if she saw that there 
was nothing for her to do but to keep 
the ground which she had kept so long. 
She was at last as much impressed by 
he had 
never been convinced of it before. 

In her mind, he 
thought it best not to ask her whether 


this fact, he pe rceived, as if 
present state of 
she had spoken yet to Mr. Trost in 


he certificate he had ad- 
vised her to obtain from him. 


reference to 
If she 
had not secured it, she was just now 
in no condition even to think of it. 

“ There was another,” — Delia re- 
flected when she was alone again, — 
“another who found no place for repent- 
ance, though he sought it carefully and 
with tears. 
within 


My spirit is overwhelmed 

My heart within me is 
Hear me speedily, O Lord ; 
my spirit faileth; hide not thy face 
from me, lest I be like them that go 
down into the pit.” 


me. 


desolate. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Mary TROsST 
afflicted Mrs. Holcombe. 
The trouble that had befallen the 
bishop’s family was still on everybody’s 
mind. 


went down to visit 


The preacher and his wife had 
so identified themselves with the unfor- 
tunate, the suffering, and the afflicted, 
that now, when they were themselves 
in trouble, everybody was impressed 
with the necessity of saying some 

performing some 
soothing But memorable was 
the day on which Mary Trost went to 
visit Mrs. Holcombe. 


soothing word, or 


> 


deed. 


Doors 
A sweet 
flowers the air. 
The stir made by the breeze, and the 
monotonous song of the locusts keep- 
ing up a constant accompaniment to 
whatever lively bird-tone, made the 


Delia was alone in the house. 


and windows stood 


perfume of 


open. 
was on 
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silence which environed 


e’ve lost, - 
That was what 





- am, on y - PF 
272 Lhe Househol 


is the munincent giver. 


said Delia, “tell me 


] ¢ 
iaSt 


when I 
trouble, but not to 


W eek, 
first } 
talk of mine. I—JI didn’t come here 
to-day, in your affliction, to talk about 
myself,” said Mary. 


ve 


bee 


ibarrassed. 


ee 
1. 


has 


because 
1d to tell him, any 
23% 1 
could nt have 
sake. And then 
ret from him. 
im I seeme: 
o, * You hypocrite 


cheatir » old man who has alwa 


you.’ You can’t never 
guess, Mrs. Hulcum, how that nade 
me and | 


But 


feel ; can’t. 


n't expect. 


am glad you 
} 


I was helped as I did 


how 


trange 


out 


h show- 

ine then and vou did not shut v 
> them. And you did not s ut your 
eyes. O Mary, how He did love you! 


How precious you are in his sight!” 
t 5 
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If there was any need that the heart changed his behavior. I noticed it all, 
of Mary should be strengt! 


1ened for the because I was looking on and listening 
body’s 


to her need in hearing Deliaspeak such talking. And I thought it was because 
y 


telling of this tale, she had an answer as I never did before to any 


works in such a tone. g uw that I didn’t like the wa 
“When Aug ame in,” sl ( he talked to father that he i 


tinued, “ 


~d h S 


Saw | 
; book ; and 
< hI de n’t 
be 

time, 

in my own mind ; and 
son I said to myself, 
house 


oO see } 

a great respect for 

the church. it August didn’t have in v. id because | 

much to sa} hin first, and he an- keep it from him. ‘ That ’s rea 
swered pretty short ; and that was what 

fired me up. Then he seemed to think 

it was unbecoming himself, for he 
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‘Well,’ said father, 


by ’em ?’ 


‘do you mean to 
j ‘What do you mean 
by that > said August. ‘] 
mean what I say,’ said father ; ‘are you 
going to be honest about this business, 
and come out and a m 


stand 
question ?’ sa 


y girl, suppos- 
» you going 
‘And 

‘Go on, sir,’ 
quietly ; ret j 
‘Are you going 
are and cheat every- 
‘ That ’s been done 
get 


nou oh to do, if 


isent. 


is becaus : 


you 


1 
it sounds a 


y evident to 
| not betraye 
me all,” 
mod } 


Fo0a 
s A 


for 
I said 


longer.’ 
that you 
that,’ 


hoping 


h 
Reine 
Aug ’ ‘I get as good 
Bishop Hulcum as I 
‘and the 


mind about said 


want,’ he said; 


church is my home, if it 
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t please God to make another for me. 
I have n’t loved it any since 
against 
don’t know what you mean,’ he 
‘throwing out hints that 
some of our people have misbehaved 
think I could 
think 


the less 
you took to preaching so hard 
x I 
said, such 
as bad as you seem to 
about Mary. But I 
and, tl 
e would spare our false 

too,” said Delia. 
thanks for saying 


vas brave 
‘He deserves our 
that.” 
“Was n’t it a good thing to s 
thought I must tell you that. 
ther said that he did n’t 


ist persons wrong, 


tempted 


; the system was 
honest. 
ner re- 
m that 

ined 


ehon Hulcum’ sople : at 
Bishop Hulcum’s people ; an 


" : 
it would n’t | 


with 


more for At 

thing on earth exce] 
that was indecent tal 
truth, Mrs. , 


“ And 


Hulcum.’ 
you could n’t have spol 
circumstance: 
could. But 


“No 
to say it, on 


girl 
your grand 
account as W ell 
told him I 
I had said 
Hulcum, tl 


the old 


as 
could sta 


twenty yea 


til 

ild not have done mor¢ 

1 hi >, Mary, whateve 
Delia 4 

“T really think August resp 

than he did,” Mar 


more said 


blushing hesitation. 
right, but 
tween us. 

In spite of this doubt, however 


was 


—it may be over be- 


r, Mary 





[| August, 


one of condolence at a house of mourn- 
ing. 
It was then a rex 
ye: ticipation F ist which Father Trost 
Mrs. Icombe, she had launched his bolt. There was but 


y as if she had alt one thing to be done; the old man 


ol 


gether forgotten that her visit had been was ill; Delia would visit him. 





lancuish, 


ould not so; 


themselves with, 


king on her the 


ite the path unite 


is death, 


finest wit had wanted 
hat knew to blunder so well — 


Shyly drew near, a little step, and mocking, 
“ Shall we not be too late 

For tea?” she said. “I’m quite worn out with walking: 
Yes, thanks, your arm. And will you—open the gate?” 
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AMONG THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


of woe and terror were 
they seemed to lose 
among the many-voiced 
crossed, and reacl 
ferent ears th 
force tha 

a 

Jine 
tervene 


neares 


t, left the hand- connects two 


upon these lonely called for many years Hog Island, from 
£ rr’ . . 1 
ed. The echoes its rude resemblance to a 


te hog’s back 
VOL. XXIV. 142. 12 








that are n 
Yet even 


black led 


dazzli 

quisite and 
new-fallen snow. 
ward the west a1 





are 


Sali 


with the dawn; not 





t8o 1olg > Isles of Shoals, 


quarter 
i 


never scope enough elsewhere, Nose, a 
pe 
nti 


there I g 
there is no horizon; they must have _ straight line. 
sea-room. i | ist will tel 


+ «1 


) soutl t, disappea beach at Lor r’s, the long and lazy 


ortheast t lLinwe Z 
f i below 


lr 1 , ' r +] + 
> sea, and reappears upon Si breaker that 
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the light-house at White Islan all more delicate than the v: 
are familiar and distinct, indicate and cockles and 
to the islander his whereabouts almost 


itly 


the 
as clearly as if the sun shone brig 


Striving to 


, such as lies 
*, Opposi 
at Smutty- 

and mu 


a 
the awful 
or flakes of 
e been peac e- 


M 1ine 


storm 
hs, choc- 


shingle 


So 





Among cs of Shoals. 


m I iC, | 
have see! 


stump of some 





a mass 


} 


the pansies, richly stre: wit r iety of surface than the rest. 
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Its southern portion is full of interest, in the ages that are gone, as it does 
from the traces of vanished humanity to-day, and will continue to smile and 
which one beholds at every ste] for threaten when we who listen to it, and 


the ground in some places is under- love it, and fear it now, are dust and 
mined with ancient graves, 

ruined cellars of houses whe 
l than a century 


f 
women lived more 


an 
are scattered here and there, 
I of seventy 1 


women are 


have overgrown 
of their footsteps 
: 
but here they passed 
and young, little 
heavy tramp of stalw 
lighter tread of women, painfi n stand | ntinels on guard ove 
uncertain steps 4 Be l¢ nt it is lesolation. seautiful it is to see t 
to think of the brown and irthy fisl icate herl be rosy flowers 
erman, the fa 
threshold, and 


ne 


: : 
norizon 


ures over whi 
‘ramework of the sea, 
or frowned and thre: ed ually 
broad 
The men wh uilt the Pyramids felt 
this, but wil t the world spin long 


enough to level their masonry with the 
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desolate sands? Neither is there any casionally, since that time, coins have 
sign of the foundation of that “Acad- been found about the southeast point, 
emy ” to which “even gentlemen from whereon the unknown vessel struck 
some of the ipal towns he sea- and was r sly destroyed. Of 
coast sent their sons for literary ins ‘ at 


tion”; I quote again from Williamson. 


> iil m it m) ] kir ‘ 
How like a drear seems, looking now 


IS 


y one 


how a 


int hitant 
Innaoditant 


} 


inced in 


Robert Kidd’s bur- 
} 


isted, never sig- 
“4 


rod, 


returned empty- 


h-peaked 
and heavy draperi 
; | 
» —— picturesque 


} 


ld, and well enough 


salt-wo 


natives is very great), and fled hon 
tell his nei who came in a 
and made short v process 


gathering the rest of the treasure. Oc- 





with his famil 


safe, while a stone’s-throw from his 





sé sallor- 
1 
a lock of 


the wash- 


and 
on 


will they | tirely f tten ; the old, 
old world lorgets sO muc!i ! d it is 


sown thick with graves from pole to pole. 
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THE HAMLETS 


PART 


> 


rince of Denmark 


| gen next lineal |] 
was Edmund 


r 
most 


Kean. One is al- 
forced to write “Poor Ke hag 
something in him which 


he imaginatio 


in Spite ol 


r was a 
“ars. 


r, in 


perfu 


humanity 


in onael 


OF 


THE STAGE. 


Il. 


member her uncle who had lost a leg, 
till he 


urea 


Kembl 


eprove 
begged the mana 
gee manag 


» had never appe: 


arey heard tl 


to be wortl 
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Never was a life of more 
than that of Mary 


1 


mother before s 


1 
ne 

st when 
wrong, 
it’s 


the 


ireer of ch 


Never does 


isted almost twenty years. 


1 
ia 


Kean’s character appear to such advan- 





: } 
; tt 


; 
t 
. . : . 
it aS well aiterwa and Lidl ward f dad up to respectabl - 


e managers begged 


1 


petulantly he wished the old lady h and th 
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the city ation before returning to 
nent per 

When Kean ap} 


rotten 


man being with wh 


His genero 
lu. Though 
fifteen ars 


per annum, 


1 . 
1d bow 
was with 


y prevailed upon to resume the 





The Hamlets 


whom 
farewell 


Charles, 
bid 


} Sramntitens _ 
ne trembling accents 


son we 
the 
and 
vas a 


seen 


to 
t 


It 
rather 
1 that 


one 


act- 
’ 
i 


ot 


1 
performers 


ac- 


parts 
conversation 

- | . 
ng a rehearsal 
1 to William For- 


igedian, who was 


: , : 
asked in the words 


Virg 


Macready,” while the 
other actors ere infinitely amused. 
On another occasion, in 


his re 


is Ss 


William Tell, 
mark to young Wheatley about 


untied was so natural, 
old and 


142. 


1 i? 


that even 
VOL, 


Cowell, an 


XXIV. — NO. 


expe- 


13 
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pettishly, “ Don’t 
day, Mr. Macready, 
about that boy’s shoe, but go on with 
the rehearsal.” | received 
higher 


rienced manager, said 

keep us here all d 

le never 
comp 

rd iction of some ori- 

1ess” into Hamlet led indi- 

In the 

where the Prince 


cons¢ quences 


are coming to 
lJ r Ham- 
sense of 

Mac- 

beral con- 

ga foolish youth, 
in front of 


1° 


lis hand- 


witness- 

retation 
It was n 
professional 


11 
eciaily 


Edin- 
uturally 
national 


and 


as he himself had 


n received in London with 
marks of d But Fort 


himself, 
bee 


hissing had always 


garded as a le nate mode of express- 
ing disapprobatior at he could 
not refrain when 

the scene | i 
dance.” 

Bitter hostility 

volved a good deal of nati: 

and culminated in New York, 
1849, in the celebr Astor 


On the very first night of 


ated 
Riots. 
ready farewell agement at 


louse, the riotous 
sufficient to stop 
the play. g, urged 
by his promised to pre- 
serve order, he essayed to appear again. 
The police arrangements were 


cellent that rioters were not 
to get inside; and rendered more 
ous by thi t 
a1 41 'T} 1 + 
upon the walls. The Mayor act 
great prom] 


read, and as 
disperse, severa 


were fired, killing twenty persons, and 
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wounding twice as many more. 
harsh 
ably ended forever 
New York City. 


Macready’s name completes the list 


This 


but wholesome medicine prob- 


dramatic riots in 


of English actors who have won signal 
fame as the Prince of Denmark. 
Hamlet was first given on this conti- 
nent at the New York Theatre, in Jan- 
uary, 1786, by Hallam, “the father of 
the American stage,” the first 
of the first 


was 


manager 
theatre in 
received with the close 
frequent applause which an 
of it 
The play soon ¢g 

For 


and 
able representation 
sures 
everywhere. several 

years of that century, Coops 
by birth, but A 


udoption, was universally reco 


a, 
iusnman 


the best Hamlet in the country. hen 
came John Howard 


Payne, who, while 


starving in a Paris garret, wrote the 


He me, 


preserves his name from obliv 


song of “ Home, Sweet whit 


was a man of singular be 
— 


part. 
drew crowds 


have looked the 

that he 

Europe and this count 
Next 

} 


the most gifted man, the ri 


comes Junius 


and the greatest tragedian 


possible exception oi Kea 


hist ry of the Eneclish- 
Booth was |! 
His father, Rich 
lover of liberty, e 
Revolutionary W 


Colonie 


vene! 
look 
hung in hi 

uncovered he 
His 


cernes in 


passion 


two sons Junius Brutus 


Sy dn 
having laid 


Junius Brutus, 
dation of a classical ed 


school at sixteen, and 


sively the navy, the law, 


[ August, 


sculpture. If, as 


i Says, the dramatic art is rathe 


a union all the fine arts than prop- 


t 
erly a separate art, Booth served a 
rare apprenticeship to his loved pro- 


fession. He was barely eighteen when, 


after so many different essays, he gave 


himself to that art which was hence- 
forth his mistress, and which found in 


Ir 


him a devoted iful lover. 

Among all the a s whom we have 
been considerir , none e ll ed so 
suddenly favor. Kean 
had 


» from childh« 


Y 


a 
at twenty wa ivalling Kean on the 


London stage the difficult character 
of Richard | 
At this 
Drury | 


den. 


id no idea of 


ime 


apparent 


instigation 

management openly 
ach of contract. 

to play again 


vent 


Garden, there ensued one 


fiercest and brutal riots 


matic history. It nearly drove B« 
from the stage, but he held his ground 


courageously, and succeeded in | 
it down. Probably, however, 


London distasteful to him, for 
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only twenty-four he came to this coun- 
try, and ever afterwards called himself 
an American. 
In spite of the former triumphs of 
Cooper, Cooke, and Kean, Booth al- 
most immediately became the favorite 
Richard III. 

But those 


of the was his 


who Saw 


He bougt 


Baltimore, 
larmit L | 
extremely fond. 


Here 


ing father spent his 
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here Edwin, his son and successor, 
was born. 

On this secluded homestead, among 
fair fields, plashing waterfalls, and dim 
woods, Booth and his family led at 
existence. 


Every tree was sacredly guarded from 


times an almost Arcadian 

10 animal food was per- 
mitted eaten there. Indeed 
Booth’s regard for animal lif is one 
of his most 
His } 
he 


and 


-W 
marked char 
art was so sensi 

ver bear to see 


touched 


14 
could ne 


he was by 


suffering. “ The 
have of my father,” 
i dmirable 


memori 


his knees bef 


ilor who had asked alr 


My father brought him 


house, 
, “ay 
wounds with 
1 
He | 
differing cities 


1 


Perhaps 


Boston. | 
the warm greetin: 
nt nature, a1 

llectual appreciation 


In New 


1s a good linguist 


iangu 


ideed all 
1ed in him some re 
1ired the Koran, and k1 


by he: 


its finer passages 
days sacred to colors, ores, a! 
astonished many Roma 


by 


steries of the 


intimate knowle 


his 


ever. he love 
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a humble Sa l, where his n fact, his eccentricities always 


, : ar . , 
devout mann and the < , intr ol a an ften passed the verge of 


Ur- 
mund Mor- 
ip in the farce of 


» took 


state-room, 
pr “nt hut the cte -c] c 
present but the steward of 
> faintly exclaimed, “ Pray, 
and his soul passed away. 


the devil don’t you crow then?” The | 


» "2 
curtain went down in a tumult of laugh- The Masons of Cincinnati had his body 
ter, and no more of Richard was given embalmed, and sent it to his Maryland 
that night. home. There, in a room from which 
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all ornamer 


Shake ~ 


great 
fully lif 
believe 


monumen 


Few 

than tl 

ase . . ; , 
ivirs. J hn S. lark, in the later 


without 


months 


calamity 


of 1865: pre- 


cedent has fallen upon our country! 
We, of all fam t 
love and retirement, are stricken deso- 
late! The name we would 
wreathed with lau 
a son, ‘his wel 
boy Absalom !’” 

The present generation 


lies secure in domestic 


have en- 


els is dishonored by 
-| 


r 
l-beloved, his bright 


has seen 


ts of the Stage. 


several 


197 

Hamlets of considerable and 

We can only 
Forrest, who esteemed 

‘his greatest characters and u 
: - ‘saage 


merit. 
Hamlet 


id an unusually 
Davenport, wl 
| ] 


eyona nil 


1ore p 


his profession and ; 
its dignity and worth. 

ought to recall the pal 1 
stage, and animate some mode 
lia with the genius of Mrs. Cibber or 
Elizabeth Barry. 

There is no room here for a 
cism of the Hamlet of Edwin 
His face bears marked resemblance to 
that of his father ; and his acting, though 


criti- 
Booth. 
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lacking his father’s volcanic and awe-_ the player can live no longer than the 
inspiring power, has the same rare grace instant breath and motion that presents 
and tenderness and “electrical swift- them, orat best glimmer faintly through 
ss.”’ the same naturalness, and | the memory of a few surviving specta- 
more even, finished, and Could ye 
-auty. as easily known 


anticipate that 
essed would prove 


Melpom 


withered, when sucl 





Agatha. 


AGATHA. 


“OME with me to the mountain, not where rocks 
Soar harsh above the troops of hurrying pines, 


But where the earth spreads soft and rounded breasts 


To feed her children ; where the generous hills 
Lift a green isle betwixt the sky and plain 
To keep some Old World things aloof from change. 
Here too ’tis hill and hollow: 
With sweet enforcement, joyously compelled 


steeps, 


new-born streams 


laughing children, hurry down the 


univ 


led chase athwart the stones ; 


black upon the heights, the slopes 
ture, and the bearded corn 
ibove the sudden ridge: 
10se round horizon cuts 

h heaven for a sea, 


1 southwestward gleams 
anon to haze. 
ir still retreat, 
Virgin’s name, 
asant’s tongue, 
it’s heart that turns 
things, has made 


Mary, dear 


she smiles upon, 


She puts her crown away, 
wears common clothe 
ymmon wants, remembering 


}< 


Saint Josey 


Al 
Are turned h 
Who toil for wife 


Pealing on high 


> 


f bare-armed, aproned men, 
children. But the bells, 


two quaint convent towers, 
Still ring the Catholic signals, summoning 
To grave remembrance of the larger life 
That bears our own, like perishable fruit, 

Upon its heaven-wide branches. At their sound 
erd boy far off upon the hill, 


ith the saw and at t 


he forge, 
generation round the hearth, 


andames and mothers and the flute-voiced girls, — 
! on their } ) 


knees and send forth prayerful cries 
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To the kind Mother with the little Boy, 
Who pleads for helpless men against the storm, 

plagues and all terrific shapes 
Of power su} 
Within the prettiest hollow of 

it, upon the slope 
Stands a low cottage, neighbored cheeril 
By running water, which, at farthest enc 
Of the saz 1ollow, turns a heavy mill, 
And feeds the pasture for the miller’s cows 
Blanchi and Nigeli, Veilchen and the rest, 
as Griselda mild, 

Coming < l. n the 
A little tow loo ut above the pil 
Where mounting you will find a 
Open and l] 
Of heaven-plan 
Within, the altar where the 
’"Mid votive lets hung from f 
By peasants su 1 in the ] 
Fever, or 
Willing 1 


Between it 


let the 


unbeams o 
vho dwells withi 
usins Kate 
name, 
small withered wits, 


the hig 


As if 
And everythi1 


An honored 


long summer’s day 


the rose-hung gz 


FOV juench the pearl, 


e the wavy 

‘a rescued soul. 
| before tl 
To give good day. “ 
I followed close, and watched and 
The angel was a lady, noble, young, 
Taught in all seemliness that fits a court, 
All lore that shapes the mind to delicate use, 
Yet quiet, lowly, as a meek white dove 





In Freiburg town, 

Said Mamma Linda: : 
Her outward beauties al 
Her virtues the aroma o 
That dwells in al! 
And waits not ripeness. 


its being, 


Agatha. 


Her cousins were at work in neighboring homes, 
But yet she was not lonely: all things round 
Seemed filled with noiseless, yet responsive, life 
S 1 fill th noisel yet respor life, 
As of a child at breast that gently clings: 

Not sunli only or the breathing flowers 

N ] the | ig fi 

Or the swif 1adows of the birds and bees, 


h, polished fair 
service done, 
oden beams 


be reached, 


for a speaking sign ; 
hung a-row, 
sula 
queen ; 
r table too, 


larrow space, 


; the pillow hu vo pictures wreathed 


nere 


’s death, 
rh above 


ier knitting 


; aged, 
And spoke her welcome 
She kept the comp 
And mitred Saints 
Of Francis with tl 
And Rank for he I Duty, various 


and wounds ; 


Yet equal in its worth, 1e worthily. 
Command was service ; humblest service done 
By willing and discerning souls wa: 

‘air Countess Linda sat 
Close fronting the old knitter, and 


With sweet antiphony of young anc 
AGATHA. 


You like our vailey, Lady? I am glad 
You thought it well to come again. But rest— 
g 
The walk is long from Master Michael’s inn 
g 
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COUNTESS LINDA. 
Yes, but no walk is prettier. 


AGATHA. 

It is true: 
There lacks no blessing here, the waters all 
Have virtues like the garments of the Lord 
And heal much sickness; then, the crops and cows 
Flourish past speaking, and the garden flowers, 
Pink, blue, and purple, ’tis a joy to see 
How they yield honey for the singing bees. 


I would the whole world were as good a home. 


COUNTESS LINDA. 
And you are well off, Agatha: your friends 
Left you a certain bread: is it not so? 


AGATHA. 


) 


Not so at all, dear Lady. I had naught, 

Was a poor orphan; but I came to tend 

Here in this house, an old afflicted pair, 

Who wore out slowly ; and the last who died, 

Full thirty years ago, left me this roof 

And all the household stuff. It was great wealth ; 
I for Kate and Nell. 


NTESS LINDA. 


But how, then, have you earned your daily bread 
These thirty years? 


t easy earning. 
We help the neighbors, and our bit and sup 
Is never failing: they have work for us 
In house and field, all sorts of odds and ends, 


Patching and mending, turning o’er the hay, 


Holding sick iidren, — there is always work; 


And they are ry good, —the neighbors are: 
Weigh not our bits of work with weight and scale, 
But glad themselves with giving us good shares 

I 


— | 
Of meat | drink ; and in the big farm-house 
When cloth comes home from weaving, the good wife 
Cuts me a piece, — this very gown, — and says : 
“Here, Agatha, you old maid, you have time 
To pray for Hans who is gone soldiering : 
The saints might help him, and they have much to do, 
’T were well they were besought to think of him.” 
She spoke half jesting, but I pray, I pray 
For poor young Hans. I take it much to heart 
That other people are worse off than I, — 


I ease my soul with praying for them all. 





Agatha. 


COUNTESS LINDA. 
That is your way of singing, Agatha ; 
Just as the nightingales pour forth sad songs, 
And when they reach men’s ears they make men’s hearts 
Feel the more kindly. 


AGATHA. 


Nay, I cannot sing: 
My voice is hoarse, and oft I think my prayers 
cood 


Are foolish, feeble things ; for Christ is g 
Whether I pray or not, —the Virgin’s heart 

Is kinder far than mine; and then I stop 

And feel I can do naught towards helping men, 
Till out it comes, like tears that will not hold, 
And I must pray again for all the world. 

’T is good to me, —I mean the neighbors are: 
To Kate and Nell too. I have money saved 
To go on pilgrimage the second time. 


COUNTESS LINDA. 


And do you mean to go on pilgrimage 

With all your years to carry, Agatha? 
AGATHA. 

The years are light, dear lady: ’tis my sins 

Are heavier than I would. And I shall go 

All the way to Einsiedeln with that load: 

I need to work it off. 


COUNTESS LINDA. 


What sort of sins, 
Dear Agatha? I think they must be small. 
AGATHA. 
Nay, but they may be greater than I know; 
’T is but dim light I see by. So I try 
All ways I know of to be cleansed and pure. 
I would not sink where evil spirits are. 


There ’s perfect goodness somewhere: so I strive. 


COUNTESS LINDA. 
You were the better for that pilgrimage 
You made before? The shrine is beautiful, 
And then you saw fresh country all the way. 


AGATHA. 
Yes, that is true. And ever since that time 
The world seems greater, and the Holy Church 
More wonderful. The blessed pictures all, 
The heavenly images with books and wings, 
Are company to me through the day and night. 





Agatha. 


The time! the time! 
Only to father’s fat 
That lived before 

After that pilgrimage: | 


~ 


It never seemed far back, 
her and his kin 
But the time stretched out 
seemed to see 
Far back, and yet I kr 


1ew time lay behind, 
As there are countri 


es lying still behind 
The highest mountains, in Switzerland. 
O, it is great to go on 


Perhaps some neighbors will be pilgrims too, 
And you can start together in a band 


ie 


AGATHA. 


7 ] 
people 
pe 


Not from thes« | 
} 


The beasts want tendance. ne who is not missed 
Can go and pray f 
I owe 
For they 
Given t 
Quiet it, 
For fear of | 
’T is 
pla 


pi 


y 
struments. 


See the Lord! 


rds: 


smiles at him. 


LINDA. 


ig plants. 
re there, 


‘ 1 
gut they Vv 


I sh ll Oo W 


Makes the yoke 


When you 
Come to se 
Where you 


me 


have friends you should not go to inns, 





Agatha. 


AGATHA. 
Yes, I will gladly come to see you, lady. 
And you will sweet hay for a bed, 
And in the morning I shall wake betimes 
And start wl ] 


vi 


egin to sing. 


pilgrimage, 
n here 
a velvet cap 
They look well 


+3 RE aT 
Foiden-proicered £ 
young auxke. 


AGATHA. 
Nay, I have none, — 
othes than these 
but 


and | 


you see. 
one sees them best 
somehow thought 
iad so many things 
was partly shy 

y, and now 
put on finery. 
NTESS LINDA. 


crown, de 


ine 
> 


down, 


aunt, 


brides behave 
y made a link 
by loving both: 
done 


by her, 
r 


rt 


Ce 


1 rt soad in groups 

vale, and the good country wine, 

al in them, made them 

1intly mingled mirth and piety, 

must jest and play some friendly trick 
hree old maids ; but when the 
Always they bated breath and made their sport 
as feather-stroke, th: tl 
Might like the 
Their song 


For 


moment came 
Gentle 


vaki ng for the 


love 
happy music 


it showed. 


’mid the hills, 
ature tuned their race to harmony, 


made 





Aga tha. 


And poet Hans, the tailor, wrote them songs 
That grew from out their life, as crocuses 

Grow in the meadow’s moistness. *T was his song 
They oft sang, wending homeward from a feast, — 
The song I give you. It brings in, you see, 
Their gentle jesting with the three old maids. 


Midnight by the chapel bell! 

Homeward, homeward all, farewell ! 

I with you, and you with me, 

Miles are short with compan 
fleart of Map 


Keeh all 


Moon and stars at feast with 
Now have drunk their fill of 
Home they hurry, making 


Trot apace, like merry rhyme. 


Swiftly ugh the wood down hill, 
Run till you can hear the mill. 
Toni’s ghost i leri 

Shaped just li 


Hark! 
Now we 
To the 
Makes her 


Kate and Nell; 
noon shines on 
70 ind shake the 
Heart of Mary, cup 
Give us mirth without alloy / 
Hush, ’t is here, no noise, sing low, 
Rap with gentle knuckles o! 


Like the little tapping 
On the door; then sing 
Meek Saint Ann 


; - 7 
Hallow all the 
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Little maidens old 


- ; 
Sleep one sleep till 


Mothers ye, who 
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, sweet dreams ! 


| morning beams. 


1elp us all, 


Quick at hand, if ill befall. 
Holy Gabriel, lily-laden, 


Bless the 


Forward, mount the broad hillside 


aged mother-maiden ! 


Swift as soldiers when they ride. 


See the two towers how they peep, 


Round-capped giants, o’er the steep. 


Heart of 


Now 
Like 
Now 
Here 


Saint Marge 


Give 


Mary, by thy 


Ps A? shrsoht 
? Z )} 
Kee; “us uprighi 


SOvYvOW, 


through the morrow ! 


they rise quite suddenly, 

a man from bended knee, 

n is in sight, 

the roads branch off—good night! 
leart of Mary 


by thy grace, 


us with the saints a placel 





UNCLE GABRIEL’S 


autobiogra} 


Exc 


INDING that the 
which I wrote \ 


Brook, has excite 
my friends, I 
wards, who is the 
whom I paid 
garden i 
to 21) 
of his 
two 


OUL 
d some inte 
sent for 
very 
our 


a clock for 
i and requested him 


pian ig 
*t 


ne account of his life, and 
aigns in Virginia, with his 
masters, the Mosleys. 


Gabriel murred for a time, maintain- 


Ed- 


1. 
CC | 


ing that I had written down what 
mond Brook told 
that I had 
badly, that I 
write it over for 
was liked 


on his death-l 
written it out so 

get my father to 
me ; and yet, when it 
, on account merely of the im- 
portance and excellence of 
Brook’s ch 


Edmond 
aracter, I had taken to my- 
self all the credit of it. 

Gabriel therefore insisted that, if 
now f d me an account of his 

services in the late war, he 
should have the credit of the narration. 
My feelings were also much affected, 
when he alleged, as an additional rea- 


S I 


ACCOUNT 


OF HIS CAMPAIGNS. 


son for this demand, that a Western 
author had lately attempted to prove 


him and his fellows to be but beasts 


= earth; that even his friends 
1e North were not of opinion that 
» of his race could distinguish them- 
their literary abil 

therefore, feeling in himself conscious- 
f a talent for narrative, he must 

credit of his own efforts. 
fore acknowledged my error 
to Edmond and 
to send forward this in 
Gabriel Edwards, Violet 
the and 
transcribing, and confessing that she 


with regard 
agreed 
the 


merely correcting 


Brook, 
sketch, 
name of 
language 
does that so poorly that it may probably 
have to be done over again. 


I belonged to the estate of an heir- 
ess; and one of the first circumstances 
which I can remember is seeing her 
mounted on a beautiful pony, and ac- 
companying her father, who was my old 
master, round the cotton-fields. 1 was 
about twelve years old when I first saw 
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my young mistress; for I was a fiel Flor: » riding along. I stopped t 
hand, and lived half a mile tant fror stare ; yught I never had seen sucl 
my master’s house, ; 


tag whi we 


ome. Thus 
very first tin 


name 

there dis 
2 2 1 

hana twel 


_ 
aoing 


dozen at a 


doctors, 
y+ 


und! There 


ow that could 


meat and ollen ¢ vehind it. How we did u » flourish 

ter ever since he was born; about. Miss Flora visited all the fash- 

has a right to call for him to work, nable people in Edisto. She had a 
and I have nothing to say against it.” pair of horses that could travel ten 
Mammy stopped grumbling, and the miles an hour with ease. Miss Flora 
next morning pa washed and dressed _ did not allow the driver to use a whip. 
me clean, and carried me to the field They did nothing but take her about, 
and they had 


vith him. I was given a large open I 


ag plenty to do at that. 
tied round my neck, and my task was Miss Flora had a fine time when s 


to fill it with cotton. was a young lady, sure enough. W 


ts 
About ten o’clock, master and Miss went to a great many balls and parties 


i 





iree 
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\ 


iss Flora was so pret- told him at the door that Miss Flora 
hat there was always could not see him; but he knew the 


> 


young gentlemen goin’ parlor well, and he stalked in. There 


nt, and was Miss ra and her aunt (for I 
got to tell th: he had an aunt li 
with her). He stood up there half ar 
hour, and he gave them both a piece 
of his mind, ell you; and 


une the aunt; bu le said i 


rone of would not mind her. When | 


him talking so | cruml 
them wonderful ; 
to call master. 
ind 

that 
and talked, a 
never came back. 

This also was w 
Miss Flora was 
slim 


re] 
ee! 


‘ntlemen yet. 


ric] Wil 
Well, 
in so 
(Miss Flora’s 
there was 
irst time he 
. , 
was 
last 
said 
I la le d 
iuse they were afraid she would 
ay with Mr. C 
I first saw Miss Flora, she 
was seventeen year: d. She did 
nothing but spend money, and order 
dresses, and have her amusement for 
five years. She was twenty-two when 
she married Mr. Mosley; that was the 
orders h name of the handsome gentleman. 
1; for though she I said that when I fell in love my- 
letters from him, self I knew that Miss Flora was not 


nt one to tell him not right to treat those gentlemen as she 


t to write to her. I did, if they were most all young doc- 


~—- NO. I42. 14 





Flor 
the 


carriag 


used to ll 
Miss Flora 
time; and Mr: 
got « verything 
care much how 
he said to her. She 


When the war broke out, 





Al as soon as 
arry. “O Gal help me,” said - took the letter and. posted i 
y ud he ; I 
“‘ sive me your horse.” let her know that Mas’ Harry 


“Law, Mas’ Har ’ said “ vou 


listen to me; nobody knows you are 
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rhey kissed his poor The grand c 
ney KISssec Nis | ; } grand é 


his mother, they said, — ations and friends of 


+ 
at 


none first. Then can 


€ 
as they came 


of them Calli 


terw 


rwards Miss Flora sent 
ing in her bed pale 
iss Annie sat on 


Bible in her 


neetin< 
-meeting 


before he 





honor o y family When 


an idea.” Elias, 
you had better Stay caoctor exal 
in your bed than get killed like Mas’ other poor fellows 
Harry.” and } 
No, Gabe,” he said, “I was wrong carried him to the 


aoctor 
insensibl 
his wound 


had been broug! 


1 were laid by Mas’ Elias ; 


hospital. 





Yun AALTHS 
QiUpaigis. 


Zi 


— : 
natterea, 
, ao. 

ud Nave to 


arm aiso. 


his mind 
ness of mind 
he be- 

was 
orde red 


as, aS SOON 
got well, and was in 
} 1 : + italwa n 1 
good heaith again, yet lt aiways seemec 
most meiancl y 1 see one 


and 


not seem to mind 
) her son was rest red 
Mosley hi 


ind 


i1S- 


vrit 
WIrit- 
1 house 


land, 


d beside hi said. Mas’ ] ne ; horse, 


Cc 
hospital. The swee ough, and wagon, and provisions for 


y 


n, and the bright sunny a year. So I and my wife and children 
I J im, unless live here as happy and comfortable as 
for a_ can be. 
Mike had every And all I hope for now is 
to Mas’ Elias, see another war, nor any m¢ 
head-piece that I I wish you to believe 
have, nor tl yatural understanding. my race can tell a history if we can get 
So I always stayed myself, and sent writer to put it down. 


him about. GABRIEL EDWARDS. 
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OF THE WASHINGTON LOBBY. 


ich a 


that woul 





two compani 


hundred 





sola tor 
overcoats 


ty. 


1 
ich, hew seventy- 


r a dollar and a half 


cent bacon for 
‘I have talked,” 
purchaser /0-day, 

ition to these items, 

hey were correct.” 

d from that sale 

indred dollars ; but 

ym they were pur- 

hem at the nearest large 


t 
town for one hundred and twenty thou- 


Ola 





the 
the alderr 


visors of 


couid tor the 


composed of mortals, has its fau 
are its foibles; it does wrong som 
more than conte: dwel nd j i | to do right; i 
aie: Ml Se a ae ' = rs and its weak mome: 
tnose tl V i ] utniul. ak I ana S weak mome 
* In our late war,” he Sen ‘ 


; r wl » is need of some changes in the 
uttered them, “there w no i on which 


business is carried 
tuous oO! 


and on all these points I 
ing the 
but a 


which comme 


venture to discourse a little by and by. 
power, But I do not believe that Congress is, 
nced right here in this i 
This was mere rubbish; rupt body; nor do I 
fondness of some 


na 
and 


‘proper sense of the word 


the word, a Cor- 
chamber.’ 


believe there is 


such in the world a national legislature more 
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220 7; fe “ Sirike vs 5 of the V ASH gl i Lobby. A ugust, 


pure, more patriotic, or containing a to Senators, requesting an interview. 


greater mass of ability. There are This elegant apartment is generally full 
ts ir of ladies waiting their chance. As to 


tad 


fewer false li 
‘j d to the 


there used to be, wh« alh l the splendid rooms appropriate 
lent, and Speak- 


luded the South, and Webster ugus resident, Vice-Presic 
. nani teall not pi of the show, and 


true American think he | 


ut upon 


— } 7 
NS abode, 


nem- 
rard to “that 


‘allow me to 


I an 
Permit me to 


fan 
irl 


snd, Major 


¢ 
The member 


peo] le W he ym 


as “ prowlers 
the I 
parlor for 


courageous ladies who 





scheme 
Nev: 

and letting th all 
] many more may accost, 


out 
all these and 


salute, exchan words or looks with 


resS on his 


prea 
way 

while a humming, 
ide swarms around. 
: , 
his crowd oil people are in 


yon lk 


tship. 


sub sistent e from the 


rs operate 


sell ; 


the following is a copy: — 
Certain influential 
will undertake at t 
ongress to ob 
f a law securing for 
yu 


yayment of the salary and fees y« 
y ) J 


properly entitled to for the time during 





his and 


facts n 
was extremely desir- 
me left out of the report 


1S Nal 


tee or by Congress, : 


mit 
upon it un 





transaction printing 


ler said tothe friend, chanan deb: 
nd misery, “Will you Wendell sought an 


and face him? jocular young man, with whom 





» a COmiortal 


s his own, and 


He pr 


1 that the prosecuti 


bodied in the pro- 





92K 
inns 
that really hasa corrupt minority, which, 
in the conflict of p r and interests, 
: first 
ould 
ions of 


lars. 


on l thers. re- 
Three persons, and no others, re 
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ceived money for services in promoting 
the execution of the Alaska treaty, 
lawyers, and 
the whole amount expended 
in gold. It 

} 1 


is barely possible that one m« 


two 


this one publisher, — and 


was less 


than thirty thousand dollars 


Congress, or two members, or three, 


have expected some indirect politic: 


good by vot ¢ fora measure 


to constit- 


owever, th: 


po. phere ntract 


I do not be ve, h 
was changed i uch 
The House 
first, because 
and properly 
to execute a treat) 
ranch of the government 
-d and another ratified 
country to 
This 
eration was the most infl 


the most op 


y; ig het the 
money was Russia. 
uen 
ers 


OSE 


mem! 
chase could not bring to do 


» felt to 


themsel\ 
an act which Russia would ha 
be a slight 


While Alaska 


mor gained 


was pendin 
some the 
yout the Capit the 


Russian Minister was spending money, 


currency 
prowlers al 
and contingent, in aid of the 
An enterprising person 
the 


Baron Stoeckl, 


present 
measure vis- 


ited one of lawyers eng 
and struck fo 
Let me 


saying, in substance, “ 


I ll defeat the bill”; and rer 
the 
two ne 
“ frie 
were 


‘ 
‘ 
counsel that he corresponded 


both daily, and 


wsp ipe rs, 


snds” in Congress. Hi 


not needed, < 


He and one 


posit 


and 
hood 


; th rm 
circie the enormou 


originated respecting t 
of the money that was not 
Mr. Robert ] 


} 


pusiness 


Barings. ) 
managed the throughout, ar id 


who spent all the money that was 


spent, before the committee of 


investigation that, to the 


swore 
best of his be- 
lief, not one dollar of the purchase-mon- 
ey was paid to or for a member of Con- 
or to or for a the 


gress, member of 


press, excepting alone the sum given as 


7, 
i f Lhe 
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explained al 
makers of the U 
the 


the Russian 


if vistol 
eived 
vhich 


ose, 


The gun ar 
States rec 


money otf 


Ove. 
nited 
rt of the 


assador 


greater p 
war 3 3s 
Am could dis 


There has never beena case in which 


the inducements to spend money in car- 


been more nu- 
than in that of 


Congres 


-asure have 


trong 


acting upon, ar 
dead 
to Mr. Se\ 
the 
Thomas and § 


ratified at the | 


*hase of 


d to be 
, or never. 


seven million 


important 


that was the lea 


tion of all. The continuance 
: 


pend 
tb of 


upon the treaty. 1e 
1 
I 


some 2 ~ceivine the hl ine 
upo! I iving the blasting 
to act 


that 


Senate 
able man of 
Washington, a favorite 
Cab- 
and 
Ameri- 


Cabinet 


wit h 


members, popular with the 
the di 


circle of 


inet, with lomatic corps, 


with a large influential 
for he had us for- 
ini and 


inspire 


cans ; resided among 


merly 
he isa 


man 

confidence. put there ras felt to be 
’ 

| 


at stake far more than a few millions 


lars > duration of a minis- 


The Danes are a prudent and thought- 

ful people. Their kingdom, during the 

last 

been shorn of its not excessive 
ions, has | ed at critical 


iffered deeply i 


few years, has lost provinces, has 
propor- 
desert 


it lies, has st 


een 


its pride, and has lost something of 
itself 


of national strength. If, ina 


confidence in which is a 
ddition 
} - a a ae — 
such aseries of mistortunes and 
Denmark sh 


ha 


wuld incur the indigni 
treaty passed by unno- 


having su 
i similar one with a 


just after a 
id been executed, it would 
be for the Danes 
whether there 


1 
reat power h 


seriously to consider 
is in the modern world 
a legitimate place for unable 
to defend all its rights and 

that Denmark 


of existence merely because the 


a power 
its pos- 
is going 


sessions. Not 


out 
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United States would 


her islands ; 


not pay her for 


but the question involved 


i 
was felt to touch the greater question, 
Is it best resist, or 
yield to, the tendency lich i: 
ing kingd 2s, towns, business- 
es, into enormous and 


to 


; gather- 


overshadowing 
are a people to 
is beforehand, and not wait 
ill h the 


» hoice 


ave n¢ 


know how 
as well 


> modes 


such as were legit- 
iS conversation with mem- 
tion of pamph 


lets. 


accept 
the Danish 


ters upon the 


imself or herself of 
1 endeavored, by putting 
create vacancies in the 
hich employs the greatest 


women. It is a common 
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trick with people who want places, to 
get letters and paragraphs inserted in 
newspapers, complaining that a certain 
department or bureau is full of fogies, 
or fossils, or Andy Johnson men, or 
ancient sires who have been in office 
since the time of Jackson. “Hannah 
Tyler,” who wrote to the New York In- 
dependent a remonstt i 


ance 


1 4 + 
employment of bad womer 


ury Departmen 


self 


pre 


employed therei ‘is wrote 
eae ought not to be 
the 


the virtuous Hannal 
insulted by having s and 


paramour 
mistresses of n F< 
forced upon us 
erate their 
Mr. Bout 


141 


pollu on 


socie 

— 

wel 
Chk ’ 

Of nis department. 


appoint moral and compete 
She said also that the departments were 
with females ” who w 


Wi 


“ crowded ere of 
no use whatever, and yet could not be 
got rid of by their official chiefs, 
members 


She 


of Congress kept 
7 7 7 ? 
declared sl 
names of si 


This last 


1¢@ CO 
ores and 


assertion alone ought 
} sader of the epistle inc redu- 
s, for there are very few persons i 


who can call to 


“scores and scores of names.” 


are bt 


1e whole world mint 


Ther 
it about three hundred memb¢ 

of Congress in all, and a very large 
number of them are elderly, married 
men, fathers of families, known to be 
strictly moral in their lives. A person 
ith Washington, and 
lous of evil, could not 
e convinced that, I 


rovernment 


really acquainted w 
not morbidly credu 
from the be- 
to th 
lay, there have ever be 
same time, five members of Co 
mistresses. It 


We cde 


who had 


American custom. 
of the human race’: 
chiefly in other way 
Seis 
kept 


kept in countries where there 


class of rich young men, which 


4 ) 
We are vener ul] 


poor from twenty to thirty-five, and by 


yet the case with us. 


the time we are rich enough to indulge 
in expensive vices, most of us have 
learned what a disappointing, ridiculous, 
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low delusion vice is. Te have l ha have since been care- 
past it and above it. Some meml ted on the particu- 


of Congress do worse 


few keep mistresses. 


The treasury 


ment, 


send to Washi 


may not, 
representa- 

will be. Nev- 

ge of ability is much 
' the people gener- 
rd of morals not 
es wrong one hun- 

sses lred im from carelessness, indo- 

r rooms, where they sit very nce, ignorance, timidity, caprice, or 


1 
‘ 


er, copying, and doing sums. od-nature nce that it does wrong 
\mer- from a motive that so much as savors 
‘and of corruption. And so do we, the peo- 
’ are as industrious, as deco- ple whom they represent, and so do all 
rous, and as useful as the most virtu- mankind. 
ous women in “the down-trodden na- “‘ Perhaps,” remarks a writer review- 


tions of the Old World.” ing the last session, “not more than 
> ? 





The . Strikers . of th 


Congress 


mber in ten of the late 


If the writer 


ington 
drew 


lob} 


sure ul 


a 
and by 
money 
who ve ted 

of which may 
uable testimor 
committee of 
confirm these conjectures. 

that the Johnson lobby, utterly devoid of 
principl 


e and decency, had the money 
So 
vhich to buy the 
that money 
1 


tas } , ana . 
stom-nouses, and sub- 


in their hands with h t 
criminal off. 
was raised in 
scribed by distillers, and 
of dollars could 
those two sources alone, if it had been 
We know that the cor- 
ruptibility of Senators was a topic of 


KNOW 


We 


that a million 
ve been procured from 


necessary. 


conversation at 


visible 
was in the 


e Washington Lobby. 


i the 
one of his 
five wer 
taken, 


1ators 


their 
] 


not 
sil 


] 


getor kee] 
the 
wished to pl: 


’ 
such signal obligations 


laces and chances 
President ; the Chase 
ae 

drop General Hancock, 

Mr. Chase for the succession ; 

dleton lobby, whose aim was to secure 
the same advantage for Mr. Pendleton; 
the whiskey lobby, who wanted another 
year of impunity; and a “ conserva- 
tive” lobby, who had a very lively 
sense of what would happen if Mr. 
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4 1 ld } noe } rtar aa ¢ _ 
Wade should change his quarters t and possess tl 


1e earth! Nocommunity 


the White House, and who did has ever existed, from imperial R 
like the prospect. These lobbie uld toa Democratic ward, from the ¢ 
! Churcl Shake I 


hz > & n aa =6~Chougn, 


dali 


scribapbie, aS tne iy i $0 I 1croachnmt 


money ior SO many votes. If the truth nquire whe { 
- 


. } 1 4] : . > } 
find *cked wh yut the weak inside and 
T 
I 


were known, we should probably 
that much of the money in the case was_ the strong outside of government. It 
il 


squandered among the strikers, and med best to begin by showing how 
that the votes were paid for in com- the good name and the moral ascen- 
modities of another description. dancy of Congress are lessened by a 

There is no law of nature more uni- comparatively small class of lobbyists, 


versal than this: The strong govern the very nature of whose occupation 
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compels them to vilify Congress con- 
tinually. 

As a body, Congress is well inten- 
tioned, It 
But 


: er aay : 
there has grown up with the lapse of 


incorrupt, and laborious. 
contains a great mass of al 


liter 
ity. 


years a Congressional standard of mor- 


certainly needs _ revision. 
xr Douglas, of Illinois, 


1 €Xampit of 


conformity 

i J 
1d erroneous 
fice to which 
a measure 


1e small 


' ftinre vl } y 
nature which Con- 
nermits to } : 
PCrmits tO i 
i 

would 


to Create 
ch 


pinch, 


Gabrielle de Bergerac. 


97 
231 


outright. The narrative of some of his 
exploits of this nature has been written 
and published by an admiring friend, 
who work to “the 
frie: Senator. 


, 
- 
But 


dedicates the 

the deceased 
mark : when he was 
a surgical 


on as fa, 


one day 


confined to his room after 


operation, and was reclining 


with crutche hin easy reach, a man 


ventured to m 1 proposal to 


ike a pl 


him 
tandard does 
The 


“* Gi 


which the Congressional stan 

not recognize as proper. proposal 
in substance, this: 

certain document, inste 

home to the Sec retary of State of III 

in whose custody it oug!] 


it 
his, anc will 
} 


nois, 
Dg t j 
of tract of land, 
containing two and a half millions of 
ana 


worth twenty millions of dol- 


Such : the proposal. The 


vas promptand clear. “I jumped 
for my crutches,” Mr. Douglas used to 
say ; “he ran from the room, and I gave 


him a parting blow on the head.” 





GABRIELLE 


listinctly tl inci- 


it summer at Bergerac ; 
general character, its 


hot, dry season; we 


ind windows 


open. 
irom 


to- 


. : 
1 very much 

(ic \ > 

ate 

CULUCC. 

rambled 

Ids. My 

ly faithful ; he never al- 


vas periect 


I was 


1 
lowe i me to wander beyond call. 


very fond of fishing, and I used to si 


1an, witl 


nl 


ha 
ValA 


for hours, like a little old n 
legs danglin 
slender ri patiently awaiting the 
bite that si Idom came. Near 


hand, in the sh etched at 


at 

his 
length the grass, Coquelin read and 
half rreek and 

far 
for 


re-read o1 ( 
Latin 


from home, we used to go and ask 


zen 
- 


walked 


D] 
PART 


Dp 
iJ 


ERGERAC. 
II. 
some dinner at the hut of a neighbor- 


ing peasant. For avery small coin we 
ough bread and cheese 
keep us over till supper. 
stupid and squalid 
always received us civilly 
hough on Coquelin’s account 


He add: 


them with an easy familiarity 


much as on own. 


my 


made them feel, I suppose, that he was, 


if not quite one of themselves, at least 


birth and sympathies much nearer 
them than to the future Baron de 
He gave me in the c 


> 


r 4} 1 . Jae 4 ] 
of these walks a great deal of good ad- 


urse 


vice ; and without perverting my signo- 
al morals or instilling any notions 


ri 

that were treason to my rank and posi- 
h breast 
has 


never quite become extinct. He taught 


tion, he kindled in my childi 
W344] oo hinl 
a L1LLiec name wnhicn 


democratic 


me the beauty of humanity, justice, and 
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tolerance ; and whenever he detected stately walls? What revel is enacted 
me in a precocious attem] 7 in its long saloons? What strange 
my baronial rights over the wretched ures stand aloof from its vacan 

little wanants who crossed my path, ws? You ask the questi 

he gave 


bing. 


ney are 


odcutters 


person ite the ry ; of 


luz. h: the nence and intrigue. She was a thor- 


contain? What secret is lockedinits oughly light creature, and later in life, 
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after her marriage, she became fam 
for her u 
adventures 
heart 
to 1 


cross-} 


liness, her witticis 


but 


ry 


ilk dress, and 


» N 
little hands made it over 
Tha of 

Bergerac appeared at supper 
in this renovated garment, —the first 
silk she had ever worn. Mlle. 
de Chalais had also dressed her hair, 


unt’s figure. evenil 


gt wn 


Gabrielle de 


Bergerac. 


decked her out with a number of 


s and furbelows ; and when the 
ime into the room together, they 


itiful Ducl S 
ittle 

id. 
next morning 


nbled Ol 
ventures, and 
were lt 
we me 
forget ; 
ner-time 
very n 
directec 


hovel, 


cul $ and shake her he id, a 
it it was all over. She rose from he 
knees and went round to the wife, tell- 


ing the same tale with her face. The 
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oor, squalid Jaysanne gave : f Mlle. de Chalais had set 
stupid cry, I out for a stroll t id, striking 
igs on the into a footpath acr the fields, had 
gone farther than they supposed, and 


ile they were 


Bergerac caressed her, and 
heaven knows what divinely _ lost their way. 
Then, for recover i hey came ut 
wretched we 


ke] t 
1 me, would eld 
front with ising 


least reason for accusin 


two young with a simple ch 
id found their way to the death- himself 


e had just left, learned from 


ii 


showed himself p 
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was absent, restless, preoccupied ; now 
steeped in languid revery, now pacing 
up and exaltation of 
something aki Hope itself 


for it 


down with the 
n to hope. 
never felt ; must 


have seemed to hit iat his passion 


he could 
so audacious as almost to be crim- 
Mile. de absence 
I imagine, that to know 


Bergerac’s 
ie; to 

her 
voice, r, to meet 


nsoling, healing j< 


her ¢ ye,a 


morrow 


11? 
s walkine 
é Walking 


his walk, 
He 
its without 


] 


> me. 
sat down eside 

dow-seat, and 

} 

id. 

he said, “I will tell you 


“ Well?” 
some time. 


said I, after I had waited 


Gabrie le de Bi vgerac. 


“One of these d: 


man grown, and I s 


long before that. Youll learn a great 


many things that you don’t know now. 
You ’ll learn what a strange, vast world 


it is, and what strange creatures men 
; how 


women; how stro! 


} 
and 
lappy, how ui You 

ave, and wl 
suffering. You’ 


and master of 


strength 


a woman who 


woman you love 
reach. She’! 

she ’li be the Q 
little Baron de 
look at him: 


life for a tou 


ll remem 


told it all : 
advance 
over, and 
forehead. 

I understood 


bt 


it I was vaguely overawed by his 


»p, solemn tones, I know not ; but my 


- sath } 4 ’ ‘ 7 
eyes very quietly began to emit a flood 


of tears. rief was to 


The effect of my g 
induce him to assure me that he had 
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no present intention of leaving me. It “Very likely. But not of the hearts 
was not, of course, till later in life, that, that hold them. ‘ Lovers die, but lov 
thinkir ver the situation, I under- survives.’ rd a gentleman 


stood his im . his nelee that 
st Li mpul < n 10] C nat 


till worse. Never 


and mis- 


no means; I believe in : ». de Bergerac hesitated a mo- 
nany things. nt. “And what is this strange 


what, for instance : 


Coquelin was silent. 


‘Well, of sentiments and passions.” 1 his side 





muy +} 
my motnel 


reason for 


fortune had 


from time t 


» a downright sense 


luty, kindled by the 


ageressions of my mother, 


sister-in-law 
antagonism of 


he 
ner 


and he 
ular 


between whom 
there existed a sin 


temper. 


> 


tures of chi 
print upon the mind an 
The 


ilapidated fortress, 


1 ' 
noveity and 


antiquity, its intricacy, 


vaults and corridors, its in 
heights and impenetrable depths, 
broad sunny glare of its grass-grown 


courts and yards, the twilig 
passages and midnight of 
geons, and along with all 
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freedom to rove and scramble, my per- 
petual curiosity, my lusty absorption 
onta- 


and 


of the sun-warmed air, and the « 
gion of my companions’ careless 
irtl ll these things com- 


My two companion 
uation and dranl 
day and 

1 


] 
all my 


quelin 


enen 


visions ; 


we 
pose 


iin the 


every 
innu- 
merable 

Finally, afte e had rambled 


Berger 


1 couple 
be trayed 
went 
of a place of rest, and I 
For 


Mile. de ! 
fatigue. Coquelin with 
my own devices. 
id plenty of diversion, at the 
ich » my friends. 

l some 
They had 


hat perilous ascent 


I returned t 
ling them. 


difficulty in g 


mounted by an imperfect and 
to one of the 
Mile. de 


in a listless pos- 


some\ 
upper platforms of the castle. 
Bergerac was sitting 
ture on a block of stone, against the 
wall, in the shadow of the still surviv- 


Gabrielle de 


, Berges ae, 


[August, 


ing tower; opposite, in the light, half 
leaning, half sitting on the parapet of 
the terrace, was her companion. 

he last half-hour, mademoi- 


“For the last 


see notnl ul 
tions, the show, and the 
come to 


underground 


ex- 


Only 


the 


in those 


mademoiselle!” And 


certain irre- 
hard 


e, with 


a 
ot is 


te 


Bergerac stared but said 


Coquelin 


g od 
should have been a 
id ' La 


peasant, yoked down 


1 
Dru- 


forehead 
l have beer 
monk, moa 
he ecstasies of faith.” 

ergerac rose and came to 
the pla “Was no 


ie Ma 
t 


ays: 


tiorm. 


areer open in those d 


As I 


now, 


To such a one me, — no. 


as 
life 


elle, is hard 
lead weight then. 


: mademois 
nut it was a mere < 
know it 


I 
1 
and 


was. I feelin my bones 
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pulses that awful burden of despair 


under which my wretched ancestors 
struggled. TZewzez, I’m the 


of the race. 
was one of who all 
thought it a prodigious rise in the world 
when he became a viilage tailor. 


great man 

My father came next; he 

four brothers, 

If we 

had live o, inthe 

shadow 

should 

should ] 

clay. 

suppose 

Chur 

overa 

migh 
Mill 

parapet, 

the head looked down 

toward the plain and 

very 

tle of 

J 


LOW 
with lilie 
and 
into tl 
those vaulted, 


, the chatel: e 


riding 
juaint- 
stands 
em, with her women, 
j 


physician, and her 


»y come clanking up the 


ing swords, sweep- 
They 
splendid and fierce, 
far the 

1 bend a knee to the 


more than 


jut he bends two,” cried Coquelin. 


‘apart into one of those 
isures and in the threads 


Ah, I 


days, 


deep embr 
of periect love. 
sweet | in those 
if I could onl; 


“6 A 


could fancy a 


mademoise lle 
fancy myself a knight ! 
can’t,” the 


girl, gravely, looking at him. 


id you said young 
‘It’s an idle game; it’s not worth 
ieyines” 

“ Apparently a cynic ; 
you have an equally small opinion of 
the past and the present.” 

“No; you do me injustice.” 
“ But you say that life is hard.” 


then, you ’re 


1 


but for 
sisters and 
in all degrees ; for the great 


petits own class.” 


“T speak not for myself, 
others ; for my brothers and 
kinsmen 
mass of ms of my 


“Dear me, M. Coquelin, while you 


*re about it, you speak for others 
still; for i 


instance.” 


1 can 
poor portionless 
Are they very much to be pi 
Mlle. de 
all,” 
complain.’ 
‘Not when they ] 


Bergerac was silent. 


she resumed, “ they oug] 


and beauty,” said Coqu 
| 


“Q heaven!” said 
ly, and turned aw: 
stood watching _ his 


d, his lips parted. 


con- 
Presently, she 
ak aa s you think,” 


me bac k. 
said, “that I care 


for my 
great name, as you call it. 
* Assuredly, 
She stood looking at him, 
As he 
impatient toss of 
away 
hand she carried an 


I do.” 


blushing a 
little and frowning. said 
words, she gave an 

the head and turned again. In 
ornamented 
sadly 


her 


fan, an antiquated and dilapi- 


dated instrument. She suddenly raised 


it above her head, swung it a moment, 


the 
name of Berg 


and threw it far across parapet. 
’ 


There goes the rerac !’ 


la 


she made 
the 
There w 


tain p 


said; and sweeping round, 


young man a very low courtesy. 


1s in the whole action a cer- 
freedom which set 
Coquelin’s heart 


issionate poor 
a-throbbi ng. “'To 
have a good name, made -moiselle,” he 


said, “and to be indiffe rent to it, 
a noble mind. 


that I 


is the 
sign of (In parenthesis, 


I may say think he was quite 


wrong.) 
a 
turned my aunt, “to have a small name 
and not to blush for it.” 
With these words I fancy they felt 
if they 
sation was growing rather 
“T think,” said 


had better 


’s quite as noble, monsieur,” re- 


had said enough; the conver- 


too pointed. 
“that we 


my aunt, 


prepare to go.” And she 
cast a farewell glance at the 


el broad ex- 
panse of 


country which lay stretched 
out beneath us, striped with the long 
afternoon shadows. 





which 
hie 
ilis 


castle 


the wall, facing our terrace. 


> 


“How do you prosper?” cried my 
aunt, raising her voice. 
mounted 


“T ve 


“ I *ve 
shouted ; 


the great 
is crumbling breac 
fi 


drew back from its 


id cry of horror. It was 


before I discerned the cause 

The of the 
tower visible from where we stood pre- 
fissure, which 


of her movement. side 


sented a vast yawning 
explained the interruption of the stair- 





Gabrielle de Bergerac. 


was sickened by his insec 
ized one hi: 


eng 
Sts 


vision. 
j 


in mid-air 


; 
there was ver 


Q Both my companions hi 
1e recov-_ ter for silent reflection, — Mlle. de Ber- 
her face gerac in the deep significance of that 
fearful intent- offered hand, and Coquelin in the rich 
ig, 1 suppose, that she avowal of her tears. 
XXIV.—NO. 142. 16 
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FECHTER’S ACTING. 


istwhosename ing less absorbing and complete could 


marks pur- have invested her. When | 


a protes- this pl Ly al 
forming 
heroine, ha 

i irati assion of wl 

ound and 


] 
elf 


sion 

and r 

audi 

her. 

that t 

came fa 

Dam 

really com 

he acted 

sentative ng an } t } en, 11 
influence on the heroine throughout the ur f rapture, he kisses the skirt of 
play. A woman who could be so |! l h I , we feel as tl 1 we touched 


— who could be so devotedly and r i ith our li o stay our goddess 


mantically adored —had a hold from soaring away into the very heav- 


the general sympathy with whicl ens. And when they plight their troth 


> 
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itis we— blood up,” that produces an intensely 
} 


r-—who quickly exchange our fiery result 7 


ik the piece of gold, j 
‘he fusion of two races 
out to hang in it, and one cannot decidedly 


es to either; but onec 


in Eng] I 

his fury, a combination of French sud uking-stick ; who could over; 
: } ; - i 7 ¥ , } , ar 1 = a “eters 

denness and npressibility with our =n by other arts than a sign- 

more sl y demonstrative Anglo-Sax- Saracen’s-Head grimness; who cou 


if ty 


on way when we get, as we say, “our be a boon companion without 7s 
) § ) j 
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a few thousand otl not know if I shall be 
about over the wid xpal ( 1et in l 


immensity 


in im: 


it intermin 


sort 


might n 


; : few hundred around you ; 
THE PRESIDENT’S SP! : 


of those myriads of other 
a, ee (sensation.) 


(cheers.) 


ce ela chignons and walking-dresses 
refinement the impression in instant, 
- + « (great applause.) dim, strange sense of loss, as i 
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men had suddenly become Woman. For 


the time, one would have been prepos- 


terously conceited to have felt his little- 


ness in that crowd; you never th« 


” 
ourself in an individual capacity at 


if you were a private in 
very ordinary billow of 


battle or the storm 


Die 


sensations irom 


Ifa rafter had fallen 
you and your unimportant 
you could s« arcely nave 


ersonal calamity, | 


‘ . 23 
OWS held 


yne motion 
n falling 


1em down 


1 horns, and 


is and cym- 
vhile far 


figures 


san 

upparatus supplying the 
organ 

What helped, more than anything 


else, to r you your dispersed and 


estore 


wanderi! individuality was the sing 
ing 


arepa-Rosa, as she triumphed 


over harmonious rivalry of the or- 


chestra. was something in the 
’ 


ana 


There 
generous pli robust cheer- 
fulness of this gre that accorded 
| ] j the oct 


musical 


well 1sion ; 
she was in herself a 
festival; and one felt, 


down 


great 
floated 
stage with her far-spread- 


she 
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the 
audience a colossal courtesy, that here 


ing white draperies, and swept 


was the embodied genius of the Ju- 
bilee. I do not trust myself to speak 


particularly of her singing, for |] 


y 
g, 
the 


knox 


natural 
e 


modesty of people 
ing about music, and I have 


mand the phraseology of 


those oO pretend to 


| understand it; 
but I say that her voice filled the whole 


edifice with delicious melody, th: 
soothed and composed and 


that ¢ } 


enchanted, that, though 


violins her, the 


two hundred 


accompanied greater 


sweetness of her note prevailed over 


11 “1 ar *1) a “SS 
ali, UKO a DNSRty Will commanding 


many. What a sublime ovation for 


her ] hound 1 +} le 
ner when a hundred thousand hands 


their acclaim! A victorious 


in accepted lover, a 


thundered 


cessful 


young author, — these know a measure 


thr } 
throv, 


put In one 
1 . 14 
it icaps In exuilta- 


ht of 


t out-enjoy 


these poor little 


cial fi rhetoric at the f 


the ier, as a faint token 
. . 4 . 
gratitude and eloquent intention. 


When Parepa (or Prepper, as I have 


heard her name popularly pronounced) 
“anae 
had 


lad sung, the revived consciousness 
of an individual life rose in rebellion 


: . 4] - “aS ia i 
against the oppression Of all that ¢ 


lomi- 
vastness. In fact, human 
j 1; 


ind only so 


nant nature 


can st much of any one 
thing. Toacertain degree you accept 
and conceive of facts truthfully, but be- 
this a mere fantasticality rules ; 


yond 
and having got enough of grandeur, 

senses played themselves false. That 
eople 


look 


myriad heads assem- 


of fluttering and tuning 


slope 


array 
on the southern began to 
minute, like 
the 
which you view through one of those 
little half-inch 
the 


bled in infinitesimal photograph 


lorgnettes ; and you had 


satisfaction of knowing that to 


any lovely infinitesimality yonder you 
bigger than a carpet-tack. 


' } 
snower no & 


The whole performance now seemed to 


be worked by those tireless figures 


pumping at the organ, in obedience 


a 


to signals from a very alert figure on 





5 
~-++% 


the platform below. 
thousands sa 


ta 


orchestral 
and played; and a 
the sce 


in red shirts marched 


from Verdi, a 
somore 

ae a 
s many invisible anvils. 


rh: 


the vz 


the novel scene presented 
strange fascinations, and of 
conscious] incessant 
} 


of the crowd as it revealed 


half 


ng, 


movement 


itself in 
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of the fifteen minutes of 


y 
tumult 
mission 


rose with 


between 
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ne 
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parts 
pa ’ 


of int 


Thent 


h 
ne 2 


> 


ay 
inter- 
all 


1umerable 


when 


} 7 ‘ 
1ousands Of pretty su 


—— 
a Ciou 


moved cease. 


mass under 


+ 


ssly 


te¢ 


‘YT 
lly over 


reveali 


¢ feminir 


} 


lare 


] 


il y 
“LAC ? 


filled wit 


celess 
on the | 


yalconies. 


1 oossir 
nd goss! 


arq 


,orders Oi 


er’ 
i 

+} 
tne 


no 
“> 


lor vere 
siopes were 


uet 
chairs, 
wanderers 
1 : 


tne 
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or Meyerbeer or Rossini or 
afforded with an unquestion- 
precision and promptness ; but | 


When that common-looking, uncom- Handel 


ing 
mon lit man whom we have called 


to rule er us entered the house, and 
walked | tly down to his seat in the I liked better to stroll about 
centre of it, a wild, inarticulate cl 

like 1 ther n = in the world, swelle« » the music wa be ily one of 


; } 
th 
Ul 


-™ 1 . 
nree-acre house, and lat tor 


f 1e 
L11c 


from every side, till General Grant r he joys of tl 


} 


There was 2 


across the 
balconies, and a thou- 
“d 
everywhere else 
th a mute sense 
such an assemb! 
n was in fact bu O evi than 
lif f main tl 
vith 


the 


,e-Way S were 
every sort of vehicle, with foot-pass« 
; the sidewalks, and 
wanton fragments of 


hay 


ve been instantly rade in honor of the Presi 


infantry, with straggling cavalry 


with art 


‘oliseum 
densified on every side int 
impenetrable mass, that 


docrs of the building 


proacl 


f, + ~ } ] 
ir-featured and 
dressed cr i still very few 


] 
Americz 


and amuseme! 
these, oddly en 
of the march of nd to be observed ; 
they were the refreshments and amuse- 


‘mer generation. I think 

voices or the instr m4 uld not be extravagant to say 

respond, and I knew by my it there were tons of pie for sale 
programme that I was enjoying an in a multitude of booths, with lemon- 
unprecedented quantity of Hayden or 1 


r, anc 


ice-cream in pro- 
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though I confess that I 
‘ir neglec ith regret, 


were 


i] serio-< omic 
world-renowned clog 


ld appear. Abot 


he curtain to rise, 

he spectacle of a young 

idcloth, eating a cocoa- 

his penknife, had a strange and 

painful fascination. At the end of this 
half-hour, our number was increased 
when the orchestra ap- 

hows and the other amuse- eare a snare-drummer and two 


ments seemed to have addressed tl 


ihe side-s 
—_ ; 1: 

1e¢m- clers. These took their place at 
} ] ++) } me +7 > kL of +] 

Sc€ives to the crowd with the same mis- or tl 


1e tent; the buglers, who 


taken notion of its character and re- were Germans, blew seriously and in- 
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1 
t the na- 
, 


their horns, bu without the Coliseum as I turned home- 
1, who played the drum, ] 


at rand 


t wander! 


and yet I found it was ng 
= a 4 5S 
iry teet through the Garden, 


omn 


ion, and 


ir ppre V t ; Milar nor even at 
and fatiguing thingsas a good joke. TI 7enoa, never did I see such a crowd 
cust wa iown OU Loudcs ; al +, aS at that Colosseo 
here | there, sitting upon the yes 1) 

Steps 

; 

booths, 

men and won 

dust, and ap} 

under tl 

mute, n 

lee, wit! », “Why > ose unpromisingly el 
*didwecome?” At intervals, th - streets of 


showed man- 


" ens shi ie sions powdered with dust enough for 
rain, that ittered the surging »S sentiment to strike root in, and so soften 
and sen them with its tender green against the 

en they shall be ruinous and 

igain, and move sentiment shall swallowthem up. The 
omfortlessly to and fro, crowd had perceptibly diminished, but 
like a lost child 


d. was still great, and on the Common 
So the multitude roared within and _ it was allured | 


and 
was, 


- where no shelter time wh 


: ie 7 
aimlessly and 


a greater variety of 
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ations and bargains than I had yet ers; a brother and four sisters, by tl 
seen there. There were, of course, all looks, who afforded almost 


useful and instructive amuse- unpractical amusement to be enjoyed on 


least a half-dozen telescope the Common, though not far from them 


1 


ralvanic itteries, wit was a blind old negro, 


accort 


1 Was a picturesque group oi 


street-musicians, —violinists and harp- 





a Sy Oe - 
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performance of 
1? For 

a pers hair 

will. But why not, then, in a top-knot 

This young man’s long hair was not in 


right minc 

ae 1 sey 
wear his iong u he 
> 


: » has 
naer Nat, a 


with hie 
ge with hi 
] nd } 


1 


yar, seemed to 


een fle And at last it wooed 
ubilee again 


he 
ue 


us away, and 


swallowed up by night. 
There was yet another Jubilee Day, 
on the morning of which the thousands 
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and silver. 
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tions, the peopl listinguishes the absence of law in Dob- 


( 
rity as great as that of the bo. Mr. Wallace would perhaps explain 
lifficulty by saying that New York 

l 


of prosper 

inhabitants ¢ 

Me 1 e : 

ivilized elements. He 
10t in the nol 

y : : hic 

ige, and, in closing his 

interesting essay on 

n the Malay i 

lare S th it we I 

beyond th¢ 


Engl 


hment,” 


to obtain 


poor ; 


points, 


11 
allace 


- Ss 


hour } 
numan 


ence, al 


luture Of such anarci lon to the learned 
as New York; though ; the not sophisticated 1 a vast amount 
execution of law there i l the animals a 
attended with the civic prosperit ipelago, with t 


> 


id 
or 
of 
nd 


] 


ne 
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single remark that the author is a Dar- 
winist, and meets everywhere abundant 
evidence to sustain the famous Theory. 
He leaves us uncertain whether to pro- 
nounce the Malays greatly wronged by 
the popular impressions of their amok- 
ing and krissing, and general blood- 
thirstiness, or to believe that all their 
wickedness has not yet been found out. 
But a reasonable inference from what 
he says would be, that they are a race 
rather reckless than cruel, rather in- 
different than destructive to human 
life. They are industrious and gener- 
ally peaceable, taciturn, and somewhat 
melancholy, with a vein of heroism. It 
is this which inspires them in desper- 
rate turns of affairs to amok, and to 
take the consequence of being certain- 
ly killed in their murderous career, — 
with, however, all the poetical advan- 
tages of death on a battle-field. Mr. 


Wallace did not learn so much of their 
customs as he might have done, and 
once took a walk into the country in 
order to shun the sensation of behold- 
ing the fate of two erring lovers, who 


by the Malay law were to be thrown into 
the sea together. We are not sure that 
even a travelling journalist like Mr. 
Coffin,* who has seen something of the 
same race, would have reported the in- 
cident ; but, if he had done so, we feel 
certain that we should all have read of 
it with avidity, in pages which suggest 
the newspaper in more ways than one. 
In fact, Mr. Coffin’s book reads like 
letters written during his travels, and 
it retains, with certain marks of haste, 
the compensating freshness of first im- 
pressions. He is an observer alert to 
seize those points of Oriental life most 
likely to interest the largest class of 
readers ; he philosophizes his facts 
without exhausting metaphysics ; and 
it seems idle to say that Boston, not 
Dobbo, is his ideal of the social state. 
There is, of course, something con- 
ventional in his method of looking 
at things, —of taking it for granted 
that freedom, education, and Chris- 


® Our New Way Round the World. 
Carleton Coffin 
Osgood, & Co. 
VOL. XXIV.—wNO. 142. 17 


By Charles 
Fully il ustrated. Boston: Fields, 
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tianity, are good, and that people would 
everywhere be the better for them; 
but it is at least not affected, and 
we suspect it is sounder than any 
other, if we may say so without disre- 
spect to different systems and condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Coffin found his way round the 
world by the overland route to India 
through France, the Mediterranean, 
and Egypt, and from India through the 
Malayan Archipelago to China; then 
to Japan, and then to California, and 
overland home. A multitude of objects 
passed under his notice, of all which 
he has something interesting to tell, 
and often something new; but the 
most wonderful thing he has to tell of 
is the influence of the Anglo-Saxon 
race throughout the East, on which he 
dwells more or less consciously through- 
out. Before the inspired stubbornness 
of this race the oldest customs bend 
and the oldest creeds break ; and as in 
the cheap, pleasure-giving countries of 
Europe the whole apparatus of travel is 
conformed to the Englishman’s preju- 
dices and demands, in the East all traf- 
fic takes the impression of his princi- 
ples and ideas. In the dominions of 
“the great chan of Cathay, the great- 
est emperor under the firmament,” as 
among the subjects of Prester John, 
the Englishman is commercially all- 
powerful, and the example of his integ- 
rity and enterprise and ingenuity, and, 
above all, his success, is winning him 
more imitators among the Orientals 
than the missionaries have converts, — 
though Mr. Coffin tells us that mission- 
ary efforts are by no means so fruitless 
as they have been represented. The 
Nautch-girl, with her wicked dancing, 
has been banished from public per- 
formances, wherever they have estab- 
lished themselves, — only to reappear, 
we fear, in the American theatres, — 
and their schools are doing a great dea} 
of good. In Calcutta, young Indja 
aspires to the material comforts and 
the intellectual life of England, and 
some of the Baboos, as we learn, have 
libraries containing “such works as 
Beeton’s Universal Knowledge, Euclid, 
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Algebra, and Blackstone, Selections 
from the British Poets, Cowper’s Po- 
ems, and Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary.” Not all of us would envy 
the Baboos this mental fare, and if they 
are able to -dispose of it comfortably 
there is nothing to fear for their future, 
unless it be that they are in some dan- 
ger of adopting a vicious accent from 
the cockneys among them. At Cairo, 
Mr. Coffin says he heard an Anglo-In- 
dian lady say, “hin han hice-’ouse,” 
which, but for his word, we should not 
believe possible, for it is as little like 
ordinary cockney as Punch’s American 
is like our national tongue. However, 
Mr. Coffin is not often incredible, and 
we have a natural right to misrepresent 
the English. He writes from a fair 
amount of reading concerning the coun- 
tries he visits, and his inquiries are 
made and his conclusions presented 
with intelligence and clearness. You 
feel that he has lost no opportunity of 
informing himself from “ reliable gentle- 
men ” everywhere, and you are hard to 
please indeed, if you do not find much 
to like in his latest intelligence from 
the Orient. 

We may say something like this of 
Mr. McClure’s “ Three Thousand Miles 
through the Rocky Mountains,” * which 
is a book collected from letters to two 
newspapers, and which has an occa- 
sional impressiveness from the repro- 
duction of the same facts as addressed 
to both journals. One can read a good 
deal, without fatigue, about the curious 
life of the West, whither a sort of 
canned civilization is transported to- 
gether with the preserved peaches and 
tomatoes from the older States, but 
where there is still enough of the wild 
flavor of native growths; and we have 
followed Mr. McClure in his travels 
with a fair degree of constancy and 
interest. He is a more agreeable writer 
than Mr. Coffin ; he has a quicker sense 
of humor, and a keener relish for lo- 
cal character; and he has good store 
of Western anecdotes and sketches. 


® Three Thousand Miles through 
Mountains. By A. K. McClure. 
J. B. Lippincott, & Co. 


the Rocky 
Philadelphia : 
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The two travellers seem to have fared 
pretty much alike in Salt Lake City, 
and there is a sad resemblance in 
their accounts of Brigham Young’s do- 
mestic affairs, which betrays the futility 
of attempts to z#ferview that celestially 
instructed diplomat,—at least in his 
vie intime. If we were to be perfectly 
candid, we should say that we note as 
great sameness in the accounts that all 
travellers give of the prophet’s wives, as 
in the accounts of the big trees of Cal- 
ifornia, of which we are very weary in- 
deed. Even Mr. Brace,* who has noth- 
ing to say of Mesdames Young, will give 
us some chapters on the great pines, and 
we see no prospect of relief from them 
unless the Pacific Railroad, which is to 
abolish polygamy, shall turn the trees 
into cross-ties. The Domes of the Yo- 
semite would, of course, remain, but per- 
haps human nature could endure them 
in books of Western travel, if once the 
pines were gone. Thanks to Mr. Brace, 
however, men are at last avenged upon 
the vine-culture in California. With a 
careful scrutiny, which distinguishes 
his treatment of all the conditions of 
California, and gives his book an abso- 
lute and almost peculiar value, he con- 
siders this subject, which has so long 
rioted over the imaginations of help- 
less readers, and shows it in its true 
proportions. He regards the vine- 
culture as nothing but an experiment, 
however vast, of which the success is 
by no means assured, and which has 
been so ill-conducted from the begin- 
ning that now the wine-producing in- 
terest not only has problems of soil, 
climate, and manufacture still to solve, 
but has to overcome the bad repute 
achieved by California wines wherever 
they have been carried. There is no 
question of the grape-growing capacity 
of California ; but, as Mr. Brace points 
out, the country which California most 
resembles is Syria, and Syria, while 
producing the most delicious grapes in 
the greatest abundance, has never made 
a good wine. This is the defect of na- 


* The New West: or California in 1867, 1868. 
By Charles Loring Brace. New York: G. P. Put- 
man & Son. 
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ture; and the Californians have made 
bad worse by the careless and dishon- 
est preparation of their wines. In fact 
the greatness of California is shown to 
so much better advantage in her litera- 
ture, that if only she will keep the 
Overland Monthly vigorous, we will 
never ask her for another bottle of her 
“champagne” or “hock.” It is a lit- 
tle matter that half a million of people, 
now exist on a site where but five 
hundred lived twenty years ago; the 
world has got used to all that and rath- 
er tired of it; and it is no longer so 
very surprising that myriads of vines 
bear grapes, or that thousands of miles 
of corn-field wheat-field flourish 
where was yesterday a wilderness ; but 
it is a real wonder when a new land 
like California gives the world litera- 
ture of prime quality, in a magazine 
which is not likely to be banished from 
“ gentlemen’s tables,” though the “ An- 
gelica”’ and the “ Mission” have ceased 
to flow there. There is something At- 
tic in this sort of greatness that dwarfs 
bigness ; and that suggests the differ- 
ence between most American 
and Athens —or Frisco. 

Mr. Brace, who does not fail to no- 
tice this aspect of California life, sticks 
to figures wherever he can; he holds 
to facts, too; but he also speculates 
very agreeably and very sensibly. It 
is his notion that on the seaboard the 
Californians grow to resemble English- 
men, and in the interior Arabs, and 
he insists upon the physical likeness 
of inland California to Syria. On the 
whole he finds a marked improvement 
in the American type throughout the 
State ; but he sets off against the ad- 
vantages of climate “the curse of over- 
work,” which every man feels there. 
His account of the Chinese is peculiar- 
ly interesting in view of the fact that 
some of us in the old States are looking 
to the Mongols and Buddhism for our 
salvation from the Celts and their Pa- 
acy. Mr. Brace is no enthusiast, but 
ne thinks well of the Chinese, and he 
is unsparing in his exposure of the 
barbarities to which they are subjected 
in California. One cannot read of their 


and 


cities 
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treatment by the white ruffians, and 
their perfect helplessness before the 
law, without shame. The good old 
times when it was a virtue to hate and 
beat negroes survive in California with 
regard to the Chinese; and it is, of 
course, the Irish who lead off in the 
sins against them. 

On the whole Mr. Brace’s book is 
the most entertaining and useful that 
we have yet read about California. It 
touches nearly every problem of impor- 
tance in the New West,—the dwin- 
dling and comparatively insignificant 
interest of mining, the vast agricultural 
interest, the young and flourishing 
manufacturing interest, the questions 
of education, religion, and social life, — 
and it shows all in some novel and 
instructive light. 

We can only class Mr. Dana’s “ Two 
Years before the Mast”* with recent 
works of travel, in recognition of the 
quality which does not permit good lit- 
erature to grow old; though, in fact 
the book will be new to many of a 
generation which has arisen since its 
first publication. If we did not feel 
the contrary pretension to be due to 
criticism, we should confess that we 
have ourselves read it here for the first 
time ; in any case, we can easily ima- 
gine the delight it must give those who 
find it literally novel. It is still unique; 
there is no other book which treats of 
the same phases of life; and until Mr. 
Dana ships again, there is not likely to 
be any book about the sea at once so 
graphic, so simple, so touching, so full 
of manly cheerfulness and humor. Yet 
its range of facts is very narrow. A 
young collegian, whose sight has been 
impaired by study, goes to sea as a com- 
mon sailor, and makes a voyage to Cali- 
fornia for hides, doubling Cape Horn, 
and seeing countries as sailors may. 
This is the scope of the book, but 
within these limits a whole world of 
character, of experiences, of feelings, ut- 
terly foreign to us, appears. The sea 


* Two Years before the Mast. A Personal Nar- 
rative. By Richard Henry Dana, Jr. New Edition, 
with subsequent Matter by the Author. Boston; 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 
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itself is scarcely more different from 
the land than are seamen’s usages from 
landsmen’s ; and, while we that dwell on 
shore advance through freedom to ease 
and comfort, those that go down to the 
sea in ships enslave themselves for 
years in a cruel bondage. Every ves- 
sel that floats is a despotism more 
or less brutal and remorseless ; these 
prime agencies of civilization are in 
themselves images of a barbaric state, 
in which fear and force alone rule. Mr. 
Dana describes the outrage and endur- 
ance on shipboard with a surprising pa- 
tience and temperance, but with a power 
that makes his stories of perilous toil and 
adventure a relief from the spell of the 
sombre and hopeless picture. The last 
touch of pathos is given when he hints 
that even he, a man protected by the 
highest influences of education and so- 
ciety, felt himself in danger from the 
degrading hardships that make a man 
once a sailor always a sailor. The sea- 
man’s constant dangers, his wearing 
labors, his poor, dull joys, are the re- 
current themes of who, without 
ever forgetting that he was not of their 
kind, never fails to feel for his ship- 
mates a sympathy which they some- 
times did not feel for each other; and 
a very pleasing portion of the “sub- 
sequent matter” is that in which he 
carefully traces their careers, and tells 
what he knows of their lives or deaths. 
There sure, a want of 
poetical justice in the fate of that piti- 
less despot, Captain Thompson (he 
escapes signal retribution, and his 
death involves the loss of another life, 
as generous and compassionate as his 
own was cruel), which one finds hard 
to put up with, and which the con- 
sciousness that one is reading fact 
makes all the worse. But if the reader 
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cannot away with this conclusion, — 
in which, if the story were fiction, we 
might after all recognize an exquisite 
stroke of art, — he may compose himself 
with the scene of George Somerby’s 
death, so simply and affectingly present- 
ed, and teaching so much mercifulness 
of judgment by the new light in which 
it shows the dying sailor’s benefactor, 
a man known widely enough for his 
tragical end, but not at all famed for 
kindness to the poor. As to the rest 
of the chapter, “‘Twenty-four Years 
After,” we cannot say more of it than 
that in relating the experiences of a 
man who left California a semi-Spanish 
Catholic country, —so much more hope- 
less than a wilderness, —and went back 
to find it what it now is, this addition is 
worthy of the original book, to which it 
gives a fresh interest. Those who can 
almost believe themselves to have lived 
the author’s life during his “ Two Years 
before the Mast,” will sympathize with 
his pleasure in discovering so many 
acquaintances of the old hide-droghing 
days still alive in different parts of Cal- 
ifornia and enjoying a celebrity the book 
has given them, and with his frank sat- 
isfaction and sadness at finding himself 
honored in the splendid and populous 
cities of that new land as the oldest 
inhabitant and the sole historian of the 
past; and they will not fail to share 
the feeling, as of some strange en- 
chantment, which attends the ex-sea- 
man of the “ Pilgrim” and “ Alert” 
wherever he goes. It isa feeling that 
is hardly greater in the many places 
utterly changed since he saw them 
last than in the few scenes that have 
remained the same; and, subtly yet 
vividly imparted, it adds a charm far 
above that of romance to these final 
pages of a most fascinating book. 
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